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own nest. Where else will you find anything like it? Are there
not everywhere innumerable imperfections, short-comings, abuses ?
But nowhere else are they so dragged into the light of day, so
artificially exaggerated as in Germany. I am sometimes reminded
of Treitschke's saying that the German at home would do well to
show a fraction of that intelligence in home affairs which he
shows in the affairs of other people once he settles down outside
his country. Are things so much better abroad than here? I
should like to see our Conservatives suddenly forced to live in
the U.S.A.; our Centre Partjr in anti-Clerical France; our
Socialists, I will not say in Russia, but simply in England or in
Italy where no such thing as direct and universal suffrage with
the secret ballot exists, in France, where there is still no income-
tax, in America where they have little use for the disciples of
Karl Marx. If the foreigner judges our country by the verdict
we ourselves pass upon it he must have a fine picture of it.
What is one to think when great German newspapers (not to
mention every beer-house politician) shout against German*
" militarism," whereas the French, whom I know almost as well as
my own compatriots, are at bottom far more militarist than we ?
Why these invectives against German imperialism, so inoffensive
in comparison with the imperialism, or rather " navalism," of the
English ? This continual crying of stinking fish forges excellent
weapons for foreigners to use against us.
I have gone farther and said more than I intended when I
began this Tetter. That's what comes of dictating. The man
who dictates is always inclined to be long-winded. Perhaps, too,
it may be a sign I am getting old; I have not, like Nestor, seen
three generations, but almost two. I'm fifty-seven 1 In any case
I think this habit of dictating, which I acquired at the Paris
Embassy a quarter of a century ago, has something to be said for
it, I even attribute to it my facility of improvization, of speaking
without notes in public. JDictation forces a man to co-ordinate
his thoughts, and cast his sentences rapidly, though it often leads
into excessive verbiage. But now:
Clauditejam raw, pueri, saturate Uberunt.
While I was in Rome, in my first winter there,, a brilliant
orator ended his speech with these words of the aged Palaemon in
Virgil's Eclogues. The orator was Marco Minghetti, to whom I,
a young attach^, listened in surprised admiration. The speech
was made in the winter 1874-5. But when I myself began to
speak in the Reichstag I had only, besides Minghetti, heard four